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Re coeeeseaesaueen SEVENTH MONTH 11, 1874. 





| THIN GOODS. 


White Berege on Crape Maretz Shawls. 
White and Light-colored Llama Shawls. 
ode and Mixt Grenadine Shawls. 

Mode Barege Squares and Shawls. 

Plain and Figured French Lawns. 

Neat Plaid Grenadines, 37} cents, 

Black Hernani from 37} to $1 25. 

Black Tamartines, desirable, 50 cents. 

Book Muslins, in fine quality. 

Richardson’s Linens all numbers. 

Shirt Fronts, our make, from Richardson’s Linens. 
Men’s Gauz Vests, 50, 62, 75, 87 & $1.00. 
Women’s Gauz Vests, 56 cts. worth $1.00. 


JOHN H. STOKES, 


S. W. cor. 7th and Arch Sts. 





EL PLATE PORTRAIT, 
on India Paper, of 


BENJAMIN HALLOWELL, 
th (Fac-simile autograph attached.) Price, 50 cts. 
For Sale by JOHN COMLY, 
144 N. Seventh Street. 





ANTED— BY A YOUNG WOMAN, A 
Friend, a situation as Housekeeper. Ad- 
dress or call on LUKENS WEBSTER, 
Sixteenth and Tioga Sts., Philada. 






Save Fifty Dollars! 
THE NEW FLORENCE. 


PRICE, $20 below 
VALUR, $30 above \ 


MIRED, $50 By buyiny the FLORENCE. 


, 


Any other First-Class 
Sewing Machine. 





Every Machine warranted, 
Special terms to Clubs and Dealers. 


Send for circulars to the i 
Mlorénce 8 wing M: chine Co., Florence, Mass., } 
Or 1123 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 3 


‘Dr. ANNIE D. RAMBORGER, 


DENTIST, 
No. 52 N. 13th Street. 








W. W. Green. 
R. L. CarpEenTER. 


No. 20. 


RCTIC, formerly LA PIERRE HOUSE, 
Ocean Street, Cape May, New Jersey. 
Accommodation for 250 Gueats. 
Is now a first-class modern style house, replete 


with modern conveniences, in great part newly 
and handsomely furnished, including best Bed 
Springs, Mattresses, Gas, &c. 
to the Sea Breeze. 
and bath houces, and central to the different points 
of attractions upon the Island. Circulars, with cat of 
the house and fall particulars; sent upon application. 


Roomy Piazzas open 
About one square from the beach 


Coach at Depot and Steamboat Landing. 
Terms moderate. 


CHAS. 8S. CARPENTER, 
Proprietor. 








HELBURNE HOUSE, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


This new house, located within one hundred yards 
of the Ocean, and furnished in a superior manner 
with new furniture, will be opened for visitors about 
Sixth mo. 20th, 1874. 


For terms, etc., address 
EDWIN ROBERTS, Pianeta 
Moorestown, N. J. 


Or ATLANTIC ciry, Nd. after Sixth mo. 1st. 





in the Delaware near by. 






3mo. Tmo. Ist. 


WEST END HOUSE, 


CAPE MAY, N. J., 


Situated directly on the beach, is now open for guests. 


Terms Moderate. A. P. COOK, 
Proprietress. 





OARDERS can find large and pleasant rooms 
atSalem, N. J. A delightful place for bathing 
Charge moderate. 


Address, M. L. S., Salem. 


6 mo, 24th, ’74. 


NoOoRNY’s 


TASTELESS FRUIT PRESERVING POWDER 


Preserves all kinds of fruit and tomatoes without 

being air-tight, and bas no equal in the world for 

putéing up all kinds of Stewed Fruit, Fruit Butters-, 
and Preserves for winter use, as well as for everyday 

use in summer, as & very small quantity will keep. 
stewed fruit in summer for weeks, that would spoil * 
over night. 
state of the Union, and been advertised in this paper 
for the last six years. 
buying a single box, now buy by the dozen for family 
use. Air-tight fruit, with a little of this powder in, is of 
much finer flavor than without it, beside you have a 
certainty your fruit will keep. 
?] ties of Sugar, as you can use just what you choose. 
One box preserves, 60 lbs. or 40 qts of dressed fruit. 
Price $4.00 per doz. by Express. 
by mail. 
any one who writes. 


lt is not new, but is now sold in every 


Hundreds who commenced 


It saves large quanti- 


50 cents single box 
Directions and full particulars by mail to 


ZANE, NORNY & CO., 


136 N - Second St., Philada 
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PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY, 


A full assortment of goods suitable for Fri 
stantly on hand. Batisfactory fit. Terms. Renee oom 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
TAILOR, 


Successor to Chas. C. Jackson. 


JONES COMPOUND BED SPRING 


Tue Onty Dousre Sprinc IN THE MaRKET. 





At the Old Stang 
































914 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADA. 


ILLIAM HEACOCK, 
GENERAL FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 


No. 907 Finsert Street, Para. 


A General Assortment of Ready-made Coffins, and 
every requisite for Funerals furnished. Using Reed’s 
patent Preserver, obviating the necessity of packing 
bodies in ice. tf 





OSEPH W. LIPPINCOTT, 

REAL ESTATE AGENT & CONVEYANCER, 
411 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
RENTS, GROUND RENTS, INTEREST, DIVI- 
DENDS, ETC., COLLECTED. 




















Pat’d 1873. No. 531 Arch Street, Philadelphia St 
~ aeneccaiee 2 oo ah ana 
This Spring has no superior either among high or RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
low priced competitors. It consists of two’coupled CARPENTERS AND BUILDER Rg, VOL. 
spiral springs, surmounted by independent loops No. 1125 Suearr ALLEY 
for the reception of the slats, rendering it more : E 
strong, steady and durable than single springs, can (First Street above Race Street,) onal 
be put into all kinds of bedsteads. Give size and PHILADELPHIA. ci 
kind of bedstead, inside of rails or sides, and we JOBBING ATTENDED To. ns! 
will send a set on trial. Can supply thousands of | S4ML. 8. RICHARDS, THOMPSON 
references. ‘Jones Compounp Sprine” Manufac- “~—— Wood 8t. No. 240 N. shi ge Publi 
tory, 226 South Second Street, Philadelphia. Agents y 
can do well canvassing for this spring. ISAIAH PRICE, DENTIST, BN 
DR. GHO. ROBERTS, 1720 Green Street, Philadelphia, Penna, eS 
DENTIST, ISAAC G. TY as 
Formerty 421 Norra Sixts Street, 50 N, _ 
has removed to 247 North Eighth Street, where he PHOTOCRAPHER, through 
would be pleased to see his friends and those in need 240 N. Eighth Street. It is d 
ee a ont 
FRIENDS’ CENTRAL TAILOR STORE. | will be a 
ISAAC H. MACDONALD, late Cutter and Fore- | MARIA COOPER PARTENHEIMER, ap 
man for Cuas. OC. Jackson, deceased, has removed | PLAIN BONNET MAKER, ae 
to 104 N. 6th St. above Arch. Having had 25 years’ | ee, 
experience in getting up of Friends’ clothing, he | 545 NORTH TENTH STREET, AN AC 
solicits a share of their patronage. PHILADELPHIA, 
GOOD BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY. A. K. PARRY, My 
enone 612 SPRING GARDEN STREET, ‘ should 
WHEELER & WILSON would call the attention of Friends to a well selected gem a 
; stock of Spring Gloves, Hosiery, Silk and Oot- and ad 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY ton Blonde. Also, Book Muslin, for Caps tion of 
As ; and Handkerchiefs. 3m given 
are reorganizing their Agency Department, and can j My 
offer better terms than ever before given to reliable 
energetic men to sell their MARPLE & ABBOTT, our af 
NEW ROTARY MOTION, | Would call the attention of Friends and the public. ed be 
: ? | in general to their stock of fine 
FAMILY, and NUMBER 6 KID AND BUCKSKIN GLOVES. sae 
MANUFACTURING SEWING MAOHINE. They are also prepared to manufacture all kinds” that, a 
|of Gloves at short notice. those e 
APPLY AT | 
Manufactory and Store, 439 Green St, Thad 


















PHILADELPHIA, 


ONLY A PENNY A PICTUI 


And all the Valuable Reading Matter thrown in. 


Such is the fact in regard to the Illustrated Annualy 
of New York and Brooklyn Churches, now selling #9 | 
rapidly. It contains 128 pages, and has a beaatifal 
and attractive make-up, and sells at the extremely 
low price of FIFTY CENTS A COPY. Agentsard™ 
making money selling it. Orders are coming in fre 
all sections of the country for it. Sample Cont 
with all the necessary instructions and outfit fr - 
agents, sent on receipt of price. Big inducement# 


to good workers. Address 
NELSON & PHILLIPS, be ai 


508 Broadway, N.Y. 
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pred AND PUBLISHED BY AN ASSOSIATION OF FRIENDS. 








@ESUNICATIONS MUST BE ADDRESSED AND PAYMENTS MADE TO 
JOHN COMLY, AGENT, 


At Publication Office, No. 144 North Seventh Street. 
OFFICE OPEN from 9 A. M, to 4 P. M. 


TERMS:—TO BE PAID IN ADVANCE. 


r is issued every week. 

> Peart. Fiaat Volume commenced on the 28th of 
gecond month, 1874, at Two Dollars and Fifty Cents to sub- 
gribers receiving it through the mail. To those receiving it 
through our carriers, THREE DoLLars. 

SINGLE NOS. 6 CENTS. 

It is desirable that al’ subscriptions should commence at 
fe beginning of the volume. : 

REMITTANCES by mail should be in cnecxs, prarts, or 
P.0. money-onpers; the latter preferred. Money sent by mail 
will be at the risk of the person so sending. 

AGENTS :—T. Burling Hull, Baltimore, Md. 
Joseph S. Cohu, New York. 
Benj. Stratton, Richmond, Ind 





AN ACCOUNT OF THE CONVINCEMENT, 
OF MARGARET LUCAS. 
(Continued from page 292.) 

My relations being still displeased that I 

should stay in town, thought of another strata- 

against me, which greatly surprised me, 
and added to the trouble which the destruc- 
tion of my substance, as above related, had 
given me. 

My uncle having been at London’ about 
our affairs, reported, on his return, that, on 
account of a large debt of my father’s, who 
bad been dead thirteen years, a suit in chan- 
cery was commenced against him. This re- 
port ran current; and my uncle gave out 
that, as I was under age, he would take again 
those effects he had put into my hands, though 
Thad not received one-quarter of my equiva- 
lent. The unwelcome news was brought to 
me by many. I say unwelcome, because I 
bad contracted some debts in the way of busi- 
tes, which, my uncle said, he could and 
would refuse to pay. And, again, as my aunt 
had broken up my school, and my former ac- 
quaintance had withdrawn their custom, my 
trade seemed at a stand, and had been so 

ea year, except for some few trifles, as 

re mentioned; besides which, I now was 
tasible that the things I had destroyed were 
totmy own. But, having some acquaintance 
vith Counsellor Hollingshead, I laid before 
my straits, and he civilly told me I might 
quite easy on account of the debt, saying 


ETC., 
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“TAKE FAST HOLD OF INSTRUCTION ; LET HER NOT GO; KEEP HER; FOR SHE IS THY LIFES. 


PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 11, 1874. 
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if there had been any truth in it he should 
have heard of it from my uncle, who used to 
take his advice; and, besides, he knew my 
father’s creditors had met with due honor. 
In respect to my uncle’s taking back the ef 
fects he had entrusted me with, it was at lis 
pleasure, and he might refuse to pay the. 
debits contracted, if the bills were made in 
my name, unless he had given his promise to 
pay them. The Counsellor desired me, if I 
had any further trouble, to let him know it, 
and he would speak to my uncle for me. 

Tous was I fully satisfied concerning my 
father’s debt, and, in a little time after, was 
comfortably astonished with the breathings 
in of the love of God in these few comprehen- 
sive words: “Fear not, I have overcome the 
world.” Had my trouble been even redou- 
bled, like Job’s, surely I should, in this season 
of favor, have forgotten them; yet, when it 
subsided, I found there remained two occa- 
sions for sorrowful reflection. The one was 
paying off of my creditors, which I soon 

ot over, as I had cash enough to balance all 
But one, from whom I had received a parcel, 
which, through the smallness of business, was 
nearly entire; and this I sent back, with 
money to answer any deficiency or damage. 
It was kindly received, and I was very easy 
respecting it. 

But, as to the other affair, by destroying 
the articles I had put it out of my power to 
restore them, and this dwelt longer with me; 
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yet, as I lived to come to age, I took the 
debt upon myself, and became reconciled to 
bear it, though not without a belief that if I 
had had a friend to have given me advice, it 
would have been otherwise. Here I bemoaned 
myself before the Almighty that I had lost 
my parents, disobliged my relations, and now 
had no friend to take more notice of me than 
what is common amongst the generality of 
professors ; and, indeed, how could I expect. 
that any one would busy themselves to take 
the care of me, in any degree, upon them, 
without my desire? I became more and more 
sensible of the danger to which my years, as 


































well as other circumstances, might expose me; 
and I preferred many strong desires to the 
igh that, in His wisdom, he would ap- 
point for me a faithful friend, who woul 
check my errors, as well as encourage me in 
virtue—one that was capable of instructing 
me by their own experience. 
These desires were often accompanied with 
a promisory hope and belief that 1 could sub- 
ject myself to the counsel and bear the reproof 
of such an one ; but where to find such a friend 
I knew not. I was afraid to trust my own 
judgment, and often’supplicated the Invisible 
Being to direct me in the choice. Accord- 
ingly, in a space of time, it thus happened: 
1. Toft was visited with sickness, and lovaie 
so low that several Friends, who met, did not 
know but it must be to take their final adieu. 
I had also the favor to be in the chamber, 
and heard many things worthy of regard; 
but that which struck me deepest was an 
earnest desire for my preservation in the 
truth, and kind recommendation of me, as 
a young person, to those Friends then present, 
that they would have me under their notice. 
I was truly touched with this sense of pater- 
nal care, and secretly desired his life and the 
restoration of his health, which, as it pleased 
the Almighty to grant it, I was myself no 
longer at a loss for a friend, conceiving that 
one, whose kindness towards me was mani- 
fested under such circumstances I might rea- 
sonably hope to find such an one as I desired. 
And tim that time I looked on him with a 
just gees and with a resolution that, when- 
ever I found occasion for advice, I would 
apply to him for it. Nor was it long before 
my exigency seemed to require it. 

The beloved of my soul who, in my tender 
state, had so graciously replenished my heart, 
now hid His face from me, and I was not in- 
dulged with those times of solace which I be- 
fore had so plenteously enjoyed. I waited, and 
waited the return of the dearest object of my 
soul, often querying, Why stayeth my beloved 
so long? or, What have I done since His 
last embraces to occasion His thus hiding 
Himeelf from me? Impatient, I sought Him 


advice my soul was encouraged to hopes 
little longer, and to my inexpressible joy,in} times 
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in my chamber, the meetings and the a 
— where I had used to reccive His fy * . 
ut these seemed now to have lost their } edit 
as well as my beloved His benevolence jy, ot 
wards me. I sought Him, but I found Hig a 
not. Like the spouse in the canticles, I py In | 
ready to ask, “ bid you see my beloved?” ] in 
was disconsolate days and nights, and, J “i at 
say, I mourned as one wanting her may un 
Still, I thought my tears moved not His pity =, t 
and His ear seemed deaf to all m erie, Sore ‘ 
whilst the imperious watchman woul me} lent m 
and the cruel enemy upbraided me with} which 
I had gone through for my beloved’s sake any se 
telling me I had better stayed in Egypt thay § y ‘ 
thus to languish in the wilderness, at 
Great, indeed, were the conflicts J wlitar 
met with, not knowing why it should be thus § suet) 
and fearing that I was dying to all that wy , 
spiritual, Tat length resolved to make appl. to go 
cation to my friend. bat in 
I went to ‘his house, and remember, whilel} aid 
waited a suitable opportunity to speak to him} jaye : 
the tears trickled down my cheeks, yet, when} sstisfi 
I had unbosomed my complaint, i received my at 
great satisfaction, for, from his kind inquiry} yas + 
of my past conduct, I found my opiniong go to 
his friendship confirmed. From his tender} gootri 







some days after, I felt the influence of Divine} iuniti 
love suggesting to my mind, “ Follow onto} gffect 
know the Lord; Joseph, the spiritual Joseph Seould 
is yet aiive.” Oh! sure here I found again 2nd j 
that inestimable Jewel, the Pearl of my beth gatur 
affection, and the Life of my hope, with suchE jp ret 
revivings as Jacob experienced when he L, tl 
the assurance of the welfare of his son, t 
And my soul bowed under an humble a 
of gratitude, saying, It is enough; I will gg My 
down and see Him ere I die. It wasa time§ yt ¢ 
of true humility, tenderness and love, Myh uy ¢j 
covenant was renewed, and it remained {th and ¢ 
some time as a summer season, or, “a8 tit% ward 
time when the voice of the turtle is heard’ } gant 
Yet, at intervals, I could not but reflect bf ine g 
former days, and conc!ude the smallest degme li 
of my uncle’s and aunt's reconciliation would of m 
add to my happiness. And, as these thoughit a 
increased, so did my desire of making a tf i tinue 
and one evening | went to their. house a me f 
knocked at the door, stranger-like, as inde fer o 
I was, not having been there for above i) ue 
ears. Their maid let me in, and I suppat e 
much surprised them. They were silt bave 
alone by the fire. I just said, How do my nba 
do? al stood within the house, a little@ey tf 


tant from the door. My uncle looked yepy ings: 
sorrowful, and if he spoke at that time, # f 
only said, I have no pleasure in seeing tt 

.My aunt said enough, and called me mai Sarr 
impudencies for coming. I stood abouthalh bless 
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favor, 

lusts, | ggolding me as we went. 

cet |} hut poor encouragement, yet was truly glad 
| Him | {had seen them. 

I way In about six weeks I had a desire-to go 
i” | gain. I went in the former manner, knocked, 
I may and stood as before, and, after a little while, 
mate, uncle said, Thou maye-t sit down. My 
8 pity, } sunt then fetched some books, which I be- 
' Cries, # jieve were the same that Bennet would have 
ed me # ent me, and read several absurd passages, to 
‘thal ® ghich I only said, I hope you do not think 
§ sake F any sect can be so ridiculous as to believe and 
vt thay tice those things. I staid a little longer 

than before, during which my uncle sat very 

I her wlitary, and my aunt let me come home 
e thus; jetly. Thus i went several times to see 
at wa m, eyeing my permission, as believing that 
> appli- fo go without it might expose me to danger ; 














but in my fourth visit, my uncle said to the 
maid, Set her something to eat. I could truiy 
have said his love was sufficient, for I was so 
satisfied with this little return of his love and 
my aunt’s increased quietness, that my heart 
was ready to overflow. I thought proper to 

to the table, and, before I ate, there was a 
contrite thanksgiving arose in my soul to God. 
After this, [ took the liberty to go at sundry 
times to see them, and had frequent oppor- 
tunities to remark, I still had a place in their 
affection, which answered my desire; nor 
wuld I hope for more, as there always was 
d and is a contrariety betwixt the spiritual and 


my tatural dispositions. They were so kind as 
- suehf jp return my visits till I was married (to S. 
1 He sa 


L, the husband’s name), which was a little 
a. t the twenty-fourth year of my age, with 
Me esprobation of my friends. 


will go} ~My uncle would not come to the meeting, 
8 2 WmMeE but came to our dinner; and my aunt visited 
ve, MyB ws the next day. ‘They both behaved luving 


and affectionate to my husband; and, after- 
wards, were ay tender of our children, my 
aunt exceedingly so; and, indeed, it yields 
me satisfaction, as often as I remember the 
i} public testimonies she gave, before her death, 
® of my behaviour towards her in the time of 
my convincement; though, I believe, she con- 
finued to think it was right in her to restrain 
me from going on in a way so different from 
own judgment, and what she thought was 

t; yet acknowledged she was angry, and 
exceed; and that she never saw me be 
lave unbecoming, or heard me give her an 
tuhandsome word. She was, again, as civil 
Friends as she was before I went to meet- 
ked yeq9 ings; and at times asked several Friends of 





time, My acquaintance to her house, and enter- 
ing WF itined them freely. I may now conclude my 
mee } Mirative thus far, with truly saying, how 
' 


in my situation was I ; having a lov- 
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—————EEE—————————————ee 
gphour, and then bidding them farewell, my | ing, kind and tender husband; our lawful 
gant came with me part of the way back, | endeavors made prosperous, the affections of 
I thought this was | my relations restored, and, above all, the 
blessing of the Almighty sanctifying these 
enjoyments to my soul, to the praise and 
adoration of His love. 
to dwell as under the pavilion of the good- 
ness of God, yet not without something to 
combat with in my secret exercises. 


Here was I permitted 


I thus persevered on comfortably for two 


years after my marriage, when the best phy- 
sician, whose penetrating eye saw the malady 
in my soul, prepared a bitter cup for the purg- 
ing out a venom that lurked there, which [ 
had sucked in from the malicious adversary 
of truth; before, and even after, my going to 
meeting, and which remained ‘to this time. 
Hence issued a fiery trial, by which my pro- 
fessions of love and affection were to be 
proved. This may well be as a second part 
of my history, and is the most trying, as it 
went very near to my spiritual, as well as 
temporal 
flesh and blood, but with the Majesty on high ; 
under the prince of the 

who rules in the children o 
have before observed, that to be an [sraelite, 
indeed, had attracted my desires; but little 
did I suspect what I had to undergo before 


life. This war was not with 
= of the air, 
disobedience. [I 


my heart was cleansed from guile, and de- 
livered from that wrath which the enemy had 
been heaping up in me against the day of 
wrath. To introduce this heavy relation, [ 
must go back to my childhood, and say, that 
the first time I ever heard a woman preach, 
from a prejudice imbibed from my compan- 
ions, and, probably, an aversion in my own 
nature, I thought it very ridiculous; and the 
oftener I had opportuniti.'s to see it, the more 
I secretly despised it. At the time that I 


joined with Friends, this was one of my 


strongest objections to them; but I en- 
deavored to silence it, by concluding that 
others might do as they pleased, and so would 
I. My aunt, as I have hinted, gave me many 
remembrances thereof, as she knew my dis- 
like to it, from my former confession ; and [ 
have no doubt, the serpent, by means of this 
prejudice, injected his venom the deeper ; for, 
since I have found out his workings, I have 
remembered a secret fear, which I had at 
times on this account, and which this cunning 
enemy had allayed, by reminding me of my 
many protestations against it. The appre- 
hension, however, continued, that I should 
certainly come to be a preacher, which 
greatly distressed me: the allowance of 
women’s preaching being the only dislike I 
had to the discipline and order of the church ; 
yet, still, I satisfied myself with many incon- 
siderate resolves against it. But here, I may 
remark, a good opportunity allotted me for . 
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have remembered it many times with sorrow. 
Being in discourse with a Friend, he frankly 
* asked me if I had any scruples, or whether I 
was satisfied with the principles of Friends. 
I stopt shortin my mind, apprehending, if I 
should mention women’s preaching, he would 
think I spoke in regard to mycelf. Thus was I 
baffled ; and I answered, that I was satisfied 
in the principle itself. At that time my idea 
of preaching was, that it was an act of love 
and friendship, separate from obedience ; and 
lad could I have been, like Moses, if all the 
Lord's people had been so inclined, women 
excepted. I continued thus for some years, 
till 1 became such a slave to my fears, that I 
could not say, “ Thy will, O Lord, be done!” 
But, like Naaman, the captain of Syria, 
would fain be excused from this thing. I 
now began to believe that such exposures 
were something more than voluntary offer- 
ings, and was convinced, from many books, 
that my state had been as clearly spoken to 
by my own sex as the other; yet such was 
my perverseness, that one day I had much 
ado to stay the meeting, though I could not 
help acknowledging within myself, that it 
would have been an acceptable testimony, had 
it come from a man, so great was my preju- 
dice; but greater, yes, may I say, infinitely 
greater were the condescensions of God; for 
I was still favored in my waitings with a 

sense of His living presence. 

(To be continued) 

From the Christian Union. 
WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY ? 


A great many men are making it their care 
to “defend Christianity.” There are books 
without number, sermons and lectures beyond 
counting, devoted to this. We hear a great 
deal about the war with infidelity. Theolo- 
gians turn their great guns of argument 
against the foe; and there is scarcely a quiet 
country congregation but hears from its min- 
ister denunciation of the unbelief of the 
time, and elaborate defence of the true doc- 
trine. 

No doubt, considerable good is done by the 
men who in this way defend Christianity. 
But those who pursue this method, often seem 
to us to misjudge as to what the essential ele- 
ment of Christianity is. 

No man thinks it necessary to write a de- 
fence of virtue. We do not remember reading 
an argument to prove that beauty is better 
than ugliness. Nor have we ever seen a “de 
fence” or “ vindication” of wisdom, or of hap- 

iness, or of justice. All men instantly ac 
Enoulelige that these things are good. We do 
not trouble ourselves to prove that the or- 
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the shaking off those shackles which the fiend | chards are beautiful in the time of 
was fastening on me, but which I lost, and} blossoms; we only say, “Come and see, 






apple 


Now, real Christianity no more needs de 
fence or vindication than virtue, or happin 


or beauty. Only to see it is to believe in ig 
No blossoming orchard so captivates the 

as true Christianity wins the soul that sees it 
in‘its reality. Men do not need to have itde 
fended; they need only to see the thing 
itself. 

What, then, is Christianity? It is oftey 
presented as a system of belief. It is talked 
of as a “scheme” or “ plan,” made up of 
certain statements which must be received 
the intellect. Its elements, according to thig 
conception, are such as these: the Inspiration 
of the Scriptures, the Sinfulness of Man, the 
Divinity of Christ, His Atoning Work, Re 
demption through the Work of the Holy 
Spirit, the Eternal Life of the World t 
Come. A number of such statements, pro 
erly fitted together, are conceived to be Chris. 
tianity, and Christianity is supposed to be 
maintained by convincing men of their truth, 

Now, supposing all these doctrines, and a 
es many others, to be true, they are not 

thristianity, any more than a set of ane 
tomical plates is a man. 

Christianity is Christ-likeness. A Chris 
tian is a man who, in his disposition and pur. 
poses, resembles Jesus Christ. The elements 
of Christianity are not intellectual beliefs 


about anything whatever ; they are love, joy, | 


peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, 
faith, meeekness, temperance. Christianity 
is simply the highest form of manhood pro 
duced by the Divine influence upon the soul, 
It includes every kind of excellence; not 
only gentleness, but courage; not only de 
voutness, but good citizenship; the care of 
the body, as well as of the soul; fidelity to 
the truth as we see it, togethef with the ut- 
most respect and kindness for those who se 
it differently. It includes humility—a pro 
found sense of our own weakness, and ignor 
ance, and fault; and it includes the very 
highest self:respect—a sense of the absolute 
sacredness of our own nature, as the child of 


God and the temple of His Spirit. It looks’ 


downward, making reverent account of the 
humblest form of human life, and of every 
created thing. It looks upward, recognizing 
with veneration the unseen Power of the ut 


verse, and resting in its arms with peace uh § 


speakable. It rejoices in hope, and lives if 
strong and joyful consciousness that good if 
mightier than evil, and that the universe i 
absolutely safe in its Father’s hands. Bat 
why try to put in words all that belongs to & 


perfect life? Look at everything that is bet § 


in men and women; at every sweet and noble 
quality that shines in life; add all that the 
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. bad ever done before, the evil of sin; and 


| not what theologians mean by His “na- 


| inence out of all proportion to their practical 
| ems to me that legendary and mythical ele- 


| the life of Jesus seems to me to be not purely 
| historical, but partly fashioned by the imagi- 
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a ners enmncnsemncseacenint sage SeR em EEN 
past has recorded of human excellence; add 
all that the imagination can conceive of at- 
jsinment in character; and let all that go 
into the picture—that is Christianity. ‘ Fin- 
ally, brethren,” says the apostle, “ whatsoever 
things are true, whatsoever things are honest, 
whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things 
are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, witat- 
soever things are of good report; if there be 
any virtue, and if there be any praise, think 
on these things.” 
It has been often remarked that all thought- 
ful men, of whatever creed or name, agree in 
rding with the highest reverence the char- 
acter of Jesus; but when we speak of the 
Christian religion, ‘there is endless dispute 
about its claims. But do not men see that the 
character of Jesus is the religion of Jesus? 
His teachings were chiefly the efflorescence in 
ch of His own personal qualities. He 
fa ot, like a mere philosopher, set forth a 
theory about things outside of human experi- 
ence. He taught by His words and by His 
acts alike the supreme blessedness of right liv- 
ing. He taught in endless variety of expres- 
sion, With exquisite sweetness and nobleness of 
illustration, that love is the soul’s rightful 
king; and His whole life was one transcen- 
dent series of love-acts. He taught, as none 


science and of love which are embodied in the 
Scriptures? De you share that longing for 
God which David had, and Isaiah, and Paul, 
and John? Do you yearn toward that sense 
of a Divine Father which fills the whole New 
Testament? Above all, are you willing to 
strive towards perfect manhood, to let love in- 
spire and mould your life? Then you are 
ready to be a Christian. 

The philosophical side of religion—theol- 
ogy—has a strong attraction for all thought- 
ful minds. And it is the noblest subject of 
human thought. Buta true theology works 
towards simplicity.. The great effort and the 
best promise of theological inquiry in our 
time is to clear away the vast amount of rub- 
bish by which the simple religion of Jesus 
Christ has been overlaid. When we get back 
to the Master himself, and those who stood 
nearest Him; when we clear away the false 
interpretations which have been fastened upon 
them, we find a religion so simple that a child 
can grasp it; so reasonable, that all observa- 
tion of nature and of man gives results in 
harmony with it.. We find ample provision 
for future development and growth in the as- 
surance of a Divine Spirit dwelling ever in 
men, and leading them gradually into all 
truth. We find, as the basis of all, an appeal 
to those elements in men which are deepest 
and most universal —to the sense of a depen- 
dence on a higher Power, to the moral in- 
stinct discerning between right and wrong, 
and to the highest affections, faith, hope, love. 

If any man will defend Christianity, let 
him understand and declare what it is. It is 
its own defence. Fairer than the summer, 
sweeter than the song of birds, more glorious 
than the setting and the rising of the sun— 
for these things are but the life of God in the 
outer world—is the life of God in the soul. 


_— pene Gees 
































He himself laid aside all other ambitions and 
pleasures to go down among the sinful and 
gave them. His words taught men to call 
God “Our Father; and His own life was 

vaded by a holy atmosphere of commun- 
ion with that Father. He opened the future, 
and revealed the interior of the life beyond. 
Everywhere His words and His life go to- 
gether; they speak with one voice. So far 
#8 @ man understands the character of Christ 


ture,” the metaphysical relations of the Di. 
vine and the human elements in Him; but 
the motive, the temper, the spirit in which He 
lived—so far as a man understands that, he 
understands the Christian religion. So far as 
he is himself of like disposition, he is a Chris- 
tian. 
The historical and philosophical elements 
of Christianity have been crowded into prom- 


THE IMPORTANCE OF SMALL SERVICES, 


Somewhat paradoxical as the assertion may 
appear, the greatest and most genuine service 
of God consists in the daily prayerful effort 
to please Him in little things, which are apt 
to be unobserved by human eyes, or taken 
small account of in men’s estimates of piety. 
A great divine remarks—“ There are no little 
things in religion.” It is with the Christian 
as with the artist or the mechanic; skill in 
the management of minute detail is the test 
of superior attainment. A watch, which was 
irregular in its working, was taken to a watch- 
maker, who examined it and professed to have 
set it right, but it kept no better time than 
before. Then it was placed in the hands ofa 
second watchmaker, and afterwards with a 
third, and still without material improvement. 
Each took the watch to pieces, put it together 


importance. Here is a man who says: “I 
tannot believe all I find in the Bible; it 


ments are mingled with its truths ; my reason 
ib staggered by the account of miracles; even 


bation of the writers.” These questions have 
a interest and an importance; but they are 
wholly subordinate to the essential matter. 
you respond to the great elements of con- 
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again, charged so many shillings,and returned 
it to the owner, with the answer, ‘ It will go 
all right now.” But it did not. At length 
it’ was taken to a chronometer-maker, who 
soon detected that the irregularity was the 
result of % minute defect in one of the small 
wheels, which, although apparently perfect, 
ought to have had one little additional tooth 
on its circumference. A perfect wheel was 
inserted, and all went well. In this case, 
the difference between the really skilled 
and the inferior workman consisted in the 
ability to observe and manage little details. 
And so it is with every class of work and 
effurt. In domestic life, the most affectionate 
father is he who, amid the absorbing cares of 
business, maintains the small sympathies and 
attentions of relationship. There is more ex- 
traordinary grace requisite and manifest in 
habitual patience, in small sympathies at 
home, in absence from conversational dis- 
paragement of others, and in resistance to 
habits of sloth and undue self-indulgence in 
every-day life, than in the performance of 
many great public duties under the observa- 
tion of multitudes. The servant girl who, 
when asked what Christianity had done for 
her, replied, ‘‘I sweep under the door-mats 
now,” gave thereby one of the best evidences 
of the reality of her religion as consisting in 
a reverent, practical recognition of the pres- 
ence and sight of the Lord everywhere: Ifa 
minister preaches eloquent sermons in public, 
but manifests sourness, selfishness and ill- 
natured gossip at home, he is really inferior 
in the Divine sight to the humble servant who 
honors God in unobserved domestic details, 
with the single eye to Him rather than for 
human praise and notice. The Lord who 
sees our hearts by day and night, especially 
loves the true discipleship implied in the per- 
severing endeavor to honor Him in little and 
secret daily services, by a prayerful care over 
our words, actions and sympathies. For there 
are no small things in religion. Nay, the 
smallest, humblest efforts often constitute the 
greatest and highest form of Divme service. 
—British Friend. 


THE FORCE OF PRAYER. 


Prayer does not directly take away a trial 
or its pain, any more than a sense of duty 
directly takes away the danger of infection; 
but it preserves the strength of the whole 
spiritual fiber, so that the trial does not pass 
into temptation to sin. A sorrow comes upon 
you. Omit prayer, and you fall out of God’s 
testing into the devil’s temptation; you get 
angry, hard of heart, reckless. But meet the 
dreadful hour with prayer, cast your care on 
God, claim Him as your Father, though He 
seem cruel, and the degrading, paralyzing, 
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embittering effects of pain and sorrow pay 
away, a stream of sanctifying and softenj 

thought pours into the soul, and that vial 
might haye wrought your fall but works jg 


= the peaceable fruits of righteousneg, | 


ou pass from bitterness into the courage of 
endurance, and from endurance into ba 
and from battle into victory, till at last the 
trial dignifies and blesses your life. The 
force of prayer is not altogether effective at 
once. Its action is cumulative. 


ter cry. But there has been an answer; God 
has heard. A little grain of strength, nob 
enough to be conscious of, has been given ig 
one way or another. 
and grasped your hand; you have heard the 
lark sprinkle his notes like rain-drops on the 
earth ; a text has stolen into your mind, you 
know nothow. Next morning you wake with 
the old aching at the heart, but the grain of 
strength has kept you alive—and so it 
on; hour by hour, day by day, prayer brings 
its tiny spark of light till it orb into a star, 
its grains of strength till they grow into an an 
chor of the soul sure and steadfast. The 
answer to prayer is slow; the force of prayer 
is cumulative. Not till life is over is the 
whole answer given, the whole strength it has 
brought understood.—Stopford Brooke. 





“Tr our reading is prompted by an earnest 
desire to discover truth, it will guide us not 
only in our method, but in our selections, 
The springs to which we resort for our read- 
ing should be only the purest and sweetest, 
Whether it be the discussion of cherished 
opinions, the developments of science, the 
history of the past, the news of the day, 
the poem, or the work of fiction, we 
safely adopt it as an unvarying ‘rule, to 
none but the very best. 
easily discoverable ; the world presents them 


in the volumes it has allowed to live while a 


many spring up and die for want of rook 
Time is too short and books too many to dit 


regard this law of literature. All our reading” 


should lead to a nobler life in some direction, 
or it falls short of its purpose. 
reading is governed by love of truth, a 
and goodness, and a desire to make them 

of himself, will rise from the perusal of every 
volume better fitted to act his part in society, 
and to live a worthy life.” 


———— 


GOD OUR HELP. 


Living as we do in a world so mysterious 
as to baffle all our researches, and so fulld 
temptation, trial, and perplexity as to fore 
upon us at every turn a sense of our W 


ness, how consoling is the faith that in God | 


At first | 
there seems no answer to your exceeding bit.’ 


A friend has come jg | 


‘The best works are § 


He whose 











| fis peace is like a river, and joy is with him 


_qwedesire to find him; but, employing in 


tality, a very present help in all the emer- 
| gencies of life, a source of perpetual consola- 


| @ndition foes lie in wait for us to be con- 
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notice; but that the endeavor to look at the 
better side of things will produce the habit, 
and that this habit is the surest safeguard 
—_— the danger of sudden evils.—Leigh 
unt, 


as CRA PS€” 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


qehave a friend and ae who loves us 
gith infinite tenderness, and on whom we may 
implicitly rely in every emergency! The 
God who is revealed to us in the face of Jesus 
Christ, by whom we are taught to call him 
Father, is responsive to our every need, and 
pids us come boldly to Him in hours of dark- 
pews and disappointment, and lean upon Him 
for support. lessed is he who, when the 
waves of sorrow or temptation are swee ing 
over him, is able to find the hand of God. 
gid calmly to rest in His infinite strength. 
































At our Monthly Meeting lately we had the 
company and acceptable gospel services of 
a Friend from a neighboring meeting. I 
would like to share the favor with thee, so I 
will tell thee about it. 

At our meeting we have had many be- 
reavements of late, and her message was truly 
the word of consolation, expressing the belief 
that, through individual faithfulness our 
broken ranks may be repaired. 

In our business meeting she offered a view 
which impressed me very pleasantly. She 
dréw a comparison between a Monthly Meeting 
and a family, showing in the former, as in the 
latter, the advantage that would result from a 
free interchange, between parents and children, 
of views on all subjects of mutual interest, and 
that entire confidence and freedom of consulta- 
tion are of vital importance to both—that 
there should be a care on the part of parents, 
even while their children are quite young, to 
enlist their interest in whatever is being done. 
She gave a pleasant illustration from the ex- 
perience of her husband, and perhaps I can 
give it to thee in nearly her words. 

“Tt was his father’s practice to take his 
little sons (he had six) with him into the 
fields or woods, or wherever there was work to 
be done, and consult with them as to how they 
had better proceed, what fields first to sow, 
what trees to cut down, etc., and thus have 
them help him in planning the various items 
of business, which, on a farm, need systematic 
arrangement. This gave the children a feelin 
of responsibility, and an interest was induce 
which made them enter upon the labor with 
cheerful industry. Then, in seasons of rest, 
hewould have them around him to read the 
Scriptures and other books; and they would 
converse upon what had been read. He 
would question them, and let them question 
him, and each would answer in turn. This 
freedom would often lead to further conver- 
sation on the wonders of creation, meeting 
concerns, and other matters of general in- 
terest. All this made an impression which 
influenced their future lives.” 

Our Friend then expressed an opinion that 
in a household thus ordered, the children, see. 
ing the confidence reposed in them, and that 
a proper estimate was placed upon their 
judgment, became interested co workers with 


an abiding guest. 

The reason why so many miss this unspeak- 
able blessing and wander in moral and spirit- 
gal darkness is that they do not seek it in the 
fight way. They feel after God with a great 
gnse Of need, and often with a deep and sin- 


this effurt their senses only, they are perpet- 
wally baffled in the search. They forget that 
God, is a spirit and can be clearly appre- 
ended only through the spiritual faculties. 
They live in the lower elements of their na- 
ture, and are only half aware of the exist- 
ence in themselves of powers of a higher or- 
der, by which it is possible for them to come 
intoconscious communion with God. The truths 
which are apprehended by the intellect alone 
are not those which lift us into fellowship 
with Christ, make us jnvincible to tempta- 
tion, and give us the peace which the world 
cannot take away. “ With the heart man 
believeth unto righteousness ;” through the 
spiritual, the innermost faculties alone, can 
we apprehend the truths that concern our 
highest welfare. And these faculties are not 
special, but universal ; not miraculously be- 
stowed upon a favored few, but the precious 
gitof God to all. But for the existence of 
such faculties in men they would be lifted 
buta little way above the brutes, and the 
Gospel of Christ would be of none éffect. 
The main reason why that Gospel makes such 
slow advances is that it is so often presented 
wif it could all be summed up in purely in. 
tellectual statements and dogmas. We do 
not disparage the human intellect, but we do 
ifirm that the spiritual powers are far higher 
and not less real than the intellectual, and 
that through them alone can God become a 


1and peace, in adversity as well as in pros- 
perity.— Christian Union. 





Waen Goethe says that in every human 


quered “only by cheerfulness and equan- 
imity,” he does not mean that we can at all 
limes be really cheerful or at a moment’s 
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their parents in adjusting domestic and out- 
door arrangements—in considering the incomes 
and outgoes, in a word, everything connected 
with their mutual prosperity and happiness, 
and herein are promoted peace and harmony 
in the family circle. 

Then, in meetings for discipline, when the 
young are assembled with their parents and 
older friends, the same rule will work well. 
If the young are embraced by the gathered feel- 
ing of a meeting so as to understand they are 
a part of the compact, an interest in its pro- 
ceedings will naturally be felt, and in due 
time, as the judgment ripens, it can be ex- 
pressed, and will be appreciated, and the 
strength of both will be promoted. 

Through this view, encouragement was 
held out to the younger members, to take 
hold of the business of the meeting, and thus 
manifest the interest which it is believed they 
often feel. Then the older and the younger 
will be united in the work, and neither will 
say to the other, I have no need of thee. 


~ FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 11, 1874. 











ReEtiGious Meetinos.—The increasing ten- 
dency throughout our Society for many years 
past to neglect the wholesome counsel of the 
apostle to the primitive Christian Church, 
“ Not forsaking the assembling of yourselves 
together,” has been the subject of much 
thoughtful consideration. 

Various reasons for this decline in interest 
have been assigned, and as many remedies 
suggested, all of which doubtless should have 
some weight. There is no question at this 
time which so vitally affects us, as a distinc- 
tive religious body, as this of keeping up our 
meetings. 

The principles that grow out of our ac- 
knowledgment of the brotherhood of man, 
irrespective of color or condition, and which 
have always been held by us, are among the 
good seeds of the kingdom, which have meas- 
urably found a lodgment in the world, and 
are coming to be recognized by civil govern- 
ments as conferring the greatest amount of 
good upon a community or a nation, so that 
the civilized world now stands nearly abreast 
of the small fraction of its inhabitants, known 
as Quakers, in all that concerns the well being 
of humanity, in the several relations each 
sustains to the other. 
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Were the Society of Friends to drop out of 
existence today, the rights that belong tp 
man as man could never again be enti 
overlooked or the conditions of bondman ang 
master restored. We are nat to conclude 
from this that the mission of the Society hag 
been accomplished; far from it. There re. 
mains yet to be completed the emancipation 
of the world, from the “ swaddling clothes” jg 
which the spiritual life continues to struggle 
there is a vast amount of tradition that passes 
current for the Word of God. Even what a 
have attained in the liberty of the gospel, 
brings us only to the condition of babes in 
Christ. Would we stand forth in the stature 
of men and women, strong and valiant, ready 
to do or suffer, as were the fathers and mother 
of old, with the measure of light which is in. 
creasingly ours, leading us onward to clearer 
perceptions of duty and broadening fields of 
usefulness, we must meet and grapple with the 
issues of the present. 


The fundamental principle upon which our 


simple form of worship was established “ was 
a diligent waiting, in true silence and retire- 
ment of mind, for the renewed sense of the 


inward power and virtue of the Divine Spirit, & 
by which we would be qualified to worship | 


God in an acceptable manner.” It has never 
been claimed to consist in vocal utterance, 
but rather in individual and silent communion 
with God, who Himself condescends te meet 
the:wants of His children. 

When we come to compare our manner of 
worship with that of all other Christian bodies, 
we cannot fully appreciate the difference until 
we examine the ground-work upon which it 
rests. ‘‘ Quakerism,” says a cotemporary, 
“jis individualism merging into the congregr 
tion ;”’ while other forms are represented # 
congregational centering in the individual, 
whose office it is to lead the devotions of the 
assembly. If we keep this distinction clearly 
before our minds, we can hardly fail tos 
that the very highest form of worship is that 
where the congregation, in its integral parts 
lifts up the soul in devout aspirations, each 
according to the need that is felt, being sup 
plied directly from the Father’s hand. This 
is what our sitting down in silent waiting 
signifies, and it cannot be charged againt 
His bounty that any go empty away, for it 
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fis will that every worshipper reach forth and 
ake the “ bread and wine” of His kingdom, 
ip the refreshment of each soul. 


If we enter the meeting-house in the desire 
hat a “ Moses,” rather than God’s Holy 
Qpirit, shall be the messenger of His covenant 
p us, we cannot come before Him in that 
sngleness of heart that is the pre-requisite to 
sll acceptable worship. And here, the ques- 
tion arises, what provision is there in our form 
of worship for that very large class of earnest 
yekers, who must have something tangible to 
jan upon—some outward helps in the Chris- 
jian journey. That there are multitudes among 
wwhoare hungering, yet find no bread ; who 
hirst for the living water, yet are not refreshed, 
without doubt; and it is a matter of grave 
gnsideration how the wants of these are to 
be met. We know that there is “ bread 
enough, and to spare,” in the Father’s house, 
gd that Himself uses instrumentalities by 
which this supply reaches the farthest bound 
ofspiritual craving, is equally true. This is 
forcibly illustrated by the condition of the 
impotent man at the fount of healing, waiting 
for some one stronger than himself to plunge 

im into the pool. It was while he lay watch- 
ing for the moving of the waters, that unex- 
pected help was afforded, and he was made 
yhole through an azency that he had not 
looked for. 

This brings us again to the foundation. If 
we wait, in the patience of hope, the instru- 
ment best suited to carry on the work in each 
heart will be suppiied. We need constantly 
tobe reminded of our own inability and the 
necessity there is for continued reliance and 
dependence, not on human aid, for that is un- 
certain, and may lead us farther astray ; but, 
lifting the soul in prayer to the Source and 
tatre of all good, leave the petition in the 
confidence of assured trust, remembering that 
His ear is ever open to the cry of His children, 
amd, though He delay, He will, in His own 
good time, send answers of peace. 

May we all examine into this matter for 
wunelyes, and be enabled to see the path of 
duty and pursue it. That there would be an 
increasing interest in the maintenance of pub- 
le worship amongst us, and a more united 
Mpiration for the Divine Presence in our 


midst, if this individual watchfulness were 
observed, cannot but be apparent. To Him, 
who is able to build us up in His most holy 
faith, and tomake us “living epistles, seen and 
read of all men,” we may safely commit every” 
interest of our Zion, while we reverently wait 
to hear His voice calling unto us, “ This is 
the way, walk ye in it.” 

















‘Russtan Dissenters. — The trials that 
beset our dissenting brethren of Russia, are 
engaging the atiention of many of the relig- 
ious organs in this country. 

We learn, through late intelligence, that 
the severities against the Menonites have 
been relaxed, and the proposed emigration 
of that people to this country will not be so 
great as was at first looked for. 

Now it is our brethren of the Baptist faith, 
called “ Stundists,” in Russia, that have been 
subjected to imprisonment, and the exercise 
of their faith in the future is only permitted 
on condition that they abstain from proselyt- 
ism. Says The Independent on this subject : 

“ We can none of us, not the wisest, foresee 
even for a single generation to whom the fu- 
ture, whether of political ascendancy or of 
religions, belongs. But this seems to be cer- 
tain : that, if the vast mass of Russian society 
is ever to be penetrated with a living Chris- 
tianity, there could be ng more hopeful germs 
of such a future process than would be sup 
plied in a small seed of steadfast believers 
within the mass, ready to go to prison or to 
death, if need be, for the sake of obeying 
Jesus Christ. Our own present duty in the 
matter of these persecutions is not mainly to 
indulge a sentimental sympathy with the suf- 
ferers ; much less to rejoice prematurely that 
they have escaped suffering perhaps by com- 
pliance. It is rather to strengthen them in 
every way possible to suffer to the end.” 


PuBLicaTions.—We have received from 
the Publisher, T. W. Stuckey, 624 Weaver 
street, Philadelphia, a small pamphlet, called 
“ Not Another Drop, Daniel,” one of the “No 
Cross, No Crown Series,” which he is issuing 
in the interest of the temperance cause. 

The narrative is interesting, and illustrates 
what may be done, by earnest, faithful, indi- 
vidual effort, to restore the erring. We com- 
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mend it to all. The price per thousand is 
very small, and brings it within the limit of 
gratuitous distribution. On sale at the office 
of J. Comly, 144 N. 7th street; also at the 
‘Publisher’s. 


lieving that the rise of the Society of Frien 
marks an important era in the march of 
Christian civilization, it was determined bya 
few interested, to organize the above Assogig. 
tion, to trace out the service Quakerism hay 
rendered to humanity—a work as yet by 
partially developed. That its influence hy 
been —— society into a broader apg 
purer life, and continues so to do, with g 
power proportionate to the fidelity of Friend 
to their trust, is abundantly manifest; thy 
vitality of its principles is attested in the 
ent general recognition of human rights; jg 
the readiness shown by rulers, to settle inte. 
national disputes by arbitration ; in the ear. 
est advocacy of the temperance reform, 
annually increasing numbers; in the a a 
made by our Government to Friends bead 
and counsel in behalf of the Indians, and jg 
numerous other philanthropic movements, 
which characterize our time. Much pertain. 
ing to Friends has been published, but then 
is yet an unexplored field, rich with illustr, 
tions of individual dedication to the cause of 
truth, and the marvel is that no organized 
effort has hitherto been made to complete and 
preserve the record. 

It will be the aim of our “ Historical Ap 
sociation,” to rescue from the hand of timg 
the names and deeds of those Friends um 
known to fame, whose memories are worth 
of being perpetuated ; to secure Books, MS 
Letters, Relics, etc., by which to illustrate the 
history of the Society ; to foster kindly feeling 
towards all who are members thereof or whose 
affiliations attract them towards us, and t 
encourage, particularly in the young, the 
cultivation of historical tastes and pursuits 
Only by concerted action, and the co-operm 
tion of those interested can we hope for vale 
able results. 

Every Friend’s family has in its keepi 
books or documents, which, although perhap 
of trifling importance to the owners, maj 
supply some needed information, and thereby 
prove serviceable to us. a 

The Historical Society of Pennsylvania 
has kindly furnished us a meeting room, aad 
the use of a fire-proof closset for the salt’ 
deposit of valuables, which has been a 
temporarily. Measures have been taken # 














































DIED. 


BARIGHT.—On the 19th of Sixth month, 1874, at 
the residence of his son, in the town of Poughkeep- 
sie Elijah Baright, in the 72d year of his age; an 
Elder of Oswego Monthly Meeting. 

GARRETT.—On the 27th of Fifth month, 1874, 
Jane M Garrett, wife of Joseph L. Garrett, in the 
57th year of her age; a member of Goshen Monthly 
Meeting, Chester Co., Pa. 

KIRBY.—On the 15th of Fifth month, 1874, 
Sarah Kirby, aged 91 years; a highly esteemed 
Friend, and fur many years Elder of Woodbury 
Monthly Meeting. She wasa good example in her 
family, aud to those in her neighborhood, and a 
faithful attendant of her meeting as long as her 
declining strength would permit. 

OGDEN.—At Woodbury, on the Ist of First 
month, 1874, Edith Ogden, widow of David C. Og- 
den, in the 74th year of her age; a member (of 
Woodbury Monthly Meeting. 

UNDERHILL.—In Brooklyn, on the 18th of Fourth 
month, 1874, Deborah S Underhill, widow of Adon- 
ijah Underhill, in the 85th year of her age; a mem- 
ber of New York Monthly Meeting for over sixty 
years. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
‘* FRIENDS’ HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION.” 
AN APPEAL. 


It would seem that anything not intimately 
pertaining to the excitements and gains of 
this busy age, is disregarded by the masses, 
as practically unimportant ; but the thought- 
ful antiquary who, in seasons of retirement 
seeks reverently to uplift the veil which con- 
ceals the past, has his reward in the evidence 
thus furnished, that our present life is but the 
**Jineal descendant” of that which has been, 
whose elementary beginnings reach far back 
into the dim cloud land of a remote age. 
His sympathies are enlarged as he learns that 
through all time men have been linked to- 
gether by the chain of a common brother- 
hood, while his sense of responsibility is 
deepened by the thought, that the improve- 
ment of each successive generation depends 
upon its appropriating the experience of its 
predecessors, and leaving its garnered wisdom 
as a legacy to posterity. History to him is a 
grand panorama of events, the completeness 
of which depends upon aggregating the re- 
searches of individuals in the vast domain 
of enquiry. As it is spread out before him, 
he sees the now silent multitudes who have 
peopled the world, struggling onward and 
upward through the rolling years in conform. 
ity with the beneficent design of the Creator. 
Impressed by these solemn truths, and be- 


mence our career under favorable auspices. ” 


In view of these facts, we confidently 
peal to Friends for aid and sympathy. Eith 
of the undersigned is authorized to receit 
such material as may be forwarded to us, W 


of all kinds, whether favorable or adverm@ 
Friends, are respectfully solicited. — 

Already have been deposited with us, the 
books and papers of the Pennsylvania Abii 











secure an act of incorporation, and we comy 


will be promptly acknowledged. Donati] 
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FRIENDS’ 


fon Society, embracing nearly a century of 
gork in the anti-slavery cause, and forming 
gp important chapter in the history of Friends. 
Aprinted copy of our Constitution and By- 
jaws, may be had upon application to either 
of the officers of the Association. 

Wa. J. Jenks, President, No. 154 N. 

ind Street. SAM’L PARRIsH, Vice-President, 
No. 115 Chestnut Street. Nata’. E. Jan- 
yey, Secretary and Treasurer, No. 215 8. 
Fifth Street. 

Pawapetraia, Fourth mo. 14th, 1874. 

For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
pROM OUR EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENT. 
IN FRANCE. 
No. 5. 


The advancing heat of summer reconci!es 
the traveller to a departure from Paris, 
though the vast resources of instruction and 
ajoyment which that city offers to all, are 
fir from being exhausted. The sunbeams 
ate reflected from the wide streets paved with 
gphaltum, and the eye is wearied with the 
intense glare. But the watering is so con- 
sant and the streets are so perfectly cleaned, 
that we miss the familiar dust clouds of our 
mative land in these blinding days of heat, 
and are not conscious of much depressing 
eect, beyond a little temporary discomfort. 

The cool gardens and fountains of Ver- 

les look attractive in the distance, and as 

}morrow, the First-day of the week, Sixth 
month, 7th, is a féte day there, we give up 
oir pleasant quarters at the Louvre, and take 
the evening train to Versailles. We pass out 
of the bright city through the barriers into 
the smiling fertile country and onward over 
several pleasant miles along the bank of the 
Seine. The line describes a wide curve over 
devated ground and affords an extensive 
pect. We get a good view of Monat Va- 
n, the base of which is skirted by the 
nilway. 

The Palace of St. Cloud, upon an eminence 
shout a mile and a half from our road—once 
afayorite resort of the hapless Queen of Louis 
Sixteenth—and later a favorite residence of 
the first Emperor, was burned down in Tenth 
month, 1870. It was believed that the Prus- 
fans destroyed the chateau from strategic 
@usiderations, not wishing to occupy the 
place themselves, and deeming it necessary to 
Mader it useless to their enemies. Nature is 
heteso bountiful and man so energetic, that 

traces of sorrow and disaster are soon 
, and we would hardly suspect the 


We soon arrive in Versailles, a little city 
of 30,000 inhabitants, the present seat of 
Mvernmentof France. The National Assem- 


bly holds its sessions here in the theatre of 
the palace, and the 700 deputies fill the floor 
of the hall, built and richly decorated in 
other days for a widely different use. 
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There are three special objects of interest 


to us in visiting Versailles. We expect to 
see the many fountains play on the féte to- 
morrow, and hope to get admittance to a 
session of the National Assembly on the day 
following, and then to visit the great historic 
museum in the palace. The great palace 
and its splendid garden are the work of Louis 
Fourteenth, who found the royal chateau at 
St. Germain an undesirable summer residence, 
because the tower of Saint Denis, the royal 
burial place, was visible from it. This palace 
and park are said to have cost the vast sum 
of four hundred million francs, and when we 
remember that France was at this time 
drained of her wealth to sustain the unjust, 
aggressive wars of the grande monarque, and 
that the burden of taxation fell entirely upon 
the third estate, all the nobles and the clergy 
being exempt from the financial burdens of 
the State, we marvel not that a fearful over- 
throw befel the Bourbon dynasty, and that 
the iniquities of the fathers were visited upon 
their children. 


We enter through a stately gateway into 


the palace court, and find on each side a row 
of marble colossal statues. We pass through 
the arched portal into the garden and look 
from the lofty terrace on an earthly paradise. 
The misfortunes of France have not led ,to 
any neglect of this pleasure ground, and the 
order and neatness seem to us to be absolutely 
perfect. We look down on stately forests, 
some of the trees of which are several centu- 
ries old, on noble avenues adorned with mag- 
nificent sculptures, illustrating all the glories 
of France, both civic and military, and all 


the imagined deities of ancient fable. At the 
foot of the terrace and in all directions are 
fountains of every form, adorned most richly 
with allegorical figures, and all in energetic 
action, sending up great showers of silvery 
water toward the heavens. Some are par- 
tially concealed by evergreen boundaries and 
look as though some sportive nymph were 
planning a surprise for us behind the ivy 
barrier. The rich background of forest and 
the pure, stately marbles which stand around, 
give us every desirable variety of tint, and 
the scene presented is one to remain in the 
memory, a delight forever. We wander down 
the long avenues that are trimmed into re- 
semblance to lofty cathedral aisles, and find 
new charms revealing themselves at every 
step. Thousands of people are enjoying the 
day, and one is struck with the politeness, 
good order, and grace of the multitude. 
There is not the slightest indication of intoxi- 
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eation, nor of pushing rudeness anywhere; and 
even little children, though as merry and 
happy as possible, are not in the least noisy 
nor agressive. Every one is neatly and be- 
comingly attired—no overdress—and no shab- 
biness. Poverty is neat, clean, and even 
tasteful, and the starched caps of the women 
and the blue cotton blouses of the men, are 
nem and not uncomely. It is the la- 

ring class which is principally represented 
in the garden to-day, 1 think, but there are 
many whose appearance would indicate their 
place among the more cultured classes. As 
the sun sinks towards the horizon we observe 
a decided tendency of the multitude toward 
the right of the grounds, and following in the 
indicated direction, we find ourselves very 
soon on the semicircular border of the great 
Basin of Neptune. A vast sloping bank of 
green sward affords ample space for the many 
thousands of spectators, and here they gather 
in expectation of the grand display with 
which the holiday is to end. 

We seat ourselves, and await for the desired 
revelation. At five o’clock little jets com- 
mence to rise from the calm lake, and the 
bronze animals which adorn the borders, be- 
gin to spout forth from their mouths streams 
which describe harmonious curves toward the 
middle of the basin. From the numerous 
vases on the brink, slender and lofty jets 
arise to the tree tops and the whole force of 
the waters which have furnished the whole 
park with gushing fountains all the afternoon 
is concentrated on the space immediately 
around us. And this is les grande eaux, an 
imposing spectacle indeed, the singular beauty 
of which is never to be forgotten. In fifteen 
minutes, however, the force of the water sub- 
sides and then dies away, and the Basin of 
Neptune is as calm as before. The féte day 
in the garden of Versailles is over, and the 
assembled multitudes rapidly disperse, leav- 
ing the statues among the darkening green of 
the evening shades as sole occupants of this 
place of enchantment. 

Our next concern is of a far more serious 
character. We wish to get admittance to one 
of the scssions of the National Assembly, and 
have an opportunity to observe a little these 
representative men of the French nation now 
in council. We make inquiries, and receive 
on all hands the reply, that it would be tres 
difficile. But by dint of persevering inquiry, 
we learn at length, that if we apply at the 
door of entry two hours before the time of 
opening, there will be a limited number of 
tickets distributed, and we will havea chance. 
This seems definite enough, and at 12 o’clock 
we are in waiting, anxiously hoping for the 
appearance of the official who can give us the 


i in rrr 


ane 


“open sesame.” The concierge ranges us ina | that mission, confiding to its loyalty andi 
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line in the passage, and we stand expee 
till near one o’clock, when, sure enough, 
comes the bearer of permits. Hastily he dig 












































tributes them, and another official calls “T 
‘Montez! montez!” and we pass on up nang gglt, 
row stairways, up and up, till we are close ty jt wor 
the roof of the palace, when a door is opened jmpo: 
and we look down from a lofty gallery on thf go lo: 
legislative hall. F polo 
It has the gaudy coloring common to room jt ha 
appropriated to dramatic representation, anj right 
is abundantly lighted by a roof of glass. Th As 
day is warm, and, as the 700 deputies take§ the t 
their places, filling all the floor of the housg§ jhe y 
and the two galleries become crowded with} gral 
spectators, we feel that there will be mom} fewy 
heat here than comfort would require. nate, 
The President, M. Buffet, a bland, rathe§ gom 
elegant looking man, takes the elevated seal grac 
at the upper end of the hall, and at two o’clock§ jmpe 
calls the house to order by the ringing of af gppo 
bell. The deputies are coming in, and stand§ the | 
conversing in groups, and it does not appear§ dire 
to the observer that they do come to orden§ vers 
The President proceeds to introduce the busk§ tor s 
ness of the day by reading a paper. Amidi disc 
the murmur of so many voices I cannot catel t 
the words, but am told by an Englishman, Wy, 
just behind me, that the question in dispulg§ thes 
is the new electoral law, defining the limite} pay 
tions which are to be thrown around popularg = [f 
suffrage. There is much excitement and much¥ ples 
difference of sentiment, as rapidly, one after Phe | 
another, the deputies mount the tribune and geur 
address the Assembly. There are severil§ Fro 
parties in the Legislature—Republicans, Com§ tp ¢! 
servative and Radical, Imperialists, Orlean§ her 
ists and Legitimists, and there are not enoug pict 
of either party to make a working majority§ pen 
on any important question. I am_ told§ of : 
that the desire of the people now is, thatf find 
the present Assembly shall dissolve, and lef pro 
a new body, more perfectly representing§ pric 
the will of the people, be chosen ; but the§ tha 
Monarchial and Imperial parties will nd the 
consent. | this 
The venerable Thiers, in a recent addres§ gon 
to his friends, the Republican delegates from§ me 
the Gironde, used this language: " 
“Unhappily, the National Assembly repreg for 
senting our divisions has the greatest diff} exc 
culty in constituting a stable and homogen@§ the 
ous majority; but let us not accuse it, let wh to 
respect it, and let us expect from it wise res®§ Ru 
lutions. Let us hope that, after these laté§ gor 
experiences, the Assembly will admit, as ing 
do, the necessity of accepting the count Me 
judge and sovereign arbiter of the discor pr 
views that divided it. | lea 
“The people, in electing this Assembljy ass 
limited neither its mission nor the durationg} is; 
me 
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its delicacy the care of determining the extent 
of its work and the time necessary to accomp 
ish it. 

IE not being able to obtain a definite re- 
sult, it should persist in preserving its power, 
jt would exceed the conditions which reason 
jmposes on every deliberative assembly. When 
po longer able to furnish a majority, it has 
no longer the means of governing; and when 
it has not the power, it has no longer the 
right to wish to govern.” 

As we look down from our airy height on 
the tumultuous assembly, we are struck by 
the wide difference in physiognomy and gen- 
eral bearing among the members. There are 
few young men ; bald or gray heads predomi- 
pate, even among the Republican delegates. 
Some appear to be adorned with every courtly 

e of manners, and some to be rugged and 
impetuous, fiercely intent on conquering all 
opposition. We can hardly see the face of 
the broad-shouldered Gambetta, as his seat is 
directly below us, but we hear the most di 
yerse opinions expressed in regard to this ora- 
torand leader. It must be a wearisome and 
discouraging thing for any lover of his coun- 

to sit day after day, in the stormy assem- 

y, and see such determined hostility among 
these representatives of the people, to whom 
have been entrusted such important concerns. 

It was not more interesting, but far more 
pleasant, on the next day, to traverse slowly 

he long galleries of the great Historic Mu- 
seum, which occupies the Palace of Versailles. 
From the almost fabulous days of King Clovis 
to the present time, the history of France is 
here chiselled in imperishable marbles, or 
pictured on canvas, and but for the promi- 
nence invariably given to the bloody details 
of the aggressive wars of France, we should 
find this museum a place of both pleasure and 
profit; but one wearies of the false glories of 

iest-led bigots and tyrants, and we marvel 
that the grand lives of eminent benefactors of 
their race are not oftener commemorated in 
this way. It may be, in the good days to 
come of republican France, such a supple- 
ment may be added to the Museum. 

The Grand Trianon, erected by Louis XIV 
for Mme. de Maintenon, I also visited. But, 
except the Salle de Malachite, which contains 
the magnificent basin of Malachite, presented 
to the First Napoleon by the Emperor of 
Russia, there is not much here to merit de- 
scription. The little Trianon, with its charm- 


# ing forest gardens, once the favorite resort of 

| Marie Antoinette, and afterwards of the Em- 

_ Marie Louise, and the Duchess of Or- 
eans, 


was of greater interest from its historic 
associations and from its simple beauty. It 
is simply marvellous that the French govern- 
ment, in the midst of its excitements and un- 





certainties, should find time to keep all the 
deserted haunts of royalty in such admirable 
order. The windows are perfectly bright and 
clean, and no particle of dust lingers upon the 
curiously chiselled mantels nor among the fulds 
of tapestry. The clocks tick on and tell the 
hours with the same exactness as if to warn 
the Bourbons of the solemn flight of time. 
The floors could not be polished more per- 
fectly if on the morrow royal revels were to 
be held in the stately halls, and the grand 
state bed of Louis Quatorze looks as though 
the grand monarch yet sought repose in its 
depths, 

Returning again to Paris after the visit to 
Versailles, we took occasion to visit the won- 
derful panoramic painting of Philippoteaux 
of the Defence of Paris. A circular building, 
with an umbrella-like roof of glass, receives 
us, and we ascend a dark, winding stair to the 
middle of an elevated platform. 

Our point of observation is in relation to 
the panorama, the fort of Issy; and from its 
bastions we see Paris to the north, and the 
neighboring villages, with the undulating 
heights, which surround or rise above them 
at a short distance. The fort of Issy is seen 
in all its details, and lifesize soldiers and 
civilians seem to be toiling and dying all 
around us. The earth walls which they are 
building, repairing and defending, are made 
of huge baskets of earth, overlaid with plenty 
of fresh soil, and the illusion is helped by a 
real earth-work, which seems perfectly like 
the panorama and continuous with it. Per- 
haps this representation of the terrible suf- 
ferings and toils of war may have a use the 
artist never intended, and chill the warlike 
ardor of-some of the impetuous French youth 
who may visit it. It certainly isa painful 
sight, though admirable as a work of art. 
Some of the terrific scenes being enacted 
within the beleaguered city are represented 
in the diorama below. Pisin fire and 
sudden death are before us, and we turn 
away rejoicing that the stricken city smiles 
again, and that the fields, vineyards and gar- 
dens again laugh with abundance around her 
ramparts. Oh! that men’s swords were 
beaten into ploughshares even in our day, 
and that the visible kingdom of the Prince 
of Peace might come on earth as it is in 
heaven ! 

On our way to Belgium and Holland we 
spent one night at the little city of Compeigne, 
on the river Oize, formerly a favorite residence 
of the monarchs of France. Here Louis XV 
erected a chateau, which was afterwards en- 
larged by Napoleon I; and here Napoleon 
received his Austrian bride—Marie Louise. 

But we care less to explore its halls than 
to visit the great hunting forest of 40,000 
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acres, which has served for a royal sporting- 
ground. We took an evening walk to look 
at the exterior of the chateau, and sat down 
on one of the public benches in front of it, 
rejoicing rather than regretting that we felt 
no particular interest in exploring its deserted 
apartments. But the great forest immediately 
adjoining has far greater attractions for us, 
and we rise at the early hour of six the next 
morning, breakfast by especial and peculiar 
favor at seven, and so have an hour anda 
half to drive in the forest before the arrival 
of the train which is to bear us om to Ant- 
werp. 

In a few moments, after leaving the door 
of the hotel, we enter the forest, and drive on 
and on into its shady depths, over soft, smooth 
roads, a little sandy. The first part of our 
ride was through a thicket of alders, through 
which the hunted animals would have some- 
what the advantage of their pursuers in the 
unequal sylvan war. Every stick and twig 
had been removed from the ground, but the 
wild flowers of wild-wood habits were bloom- 
ing cheerfully in the congenial shades, and 
we wished for time to gather some of the fair- 
est, and inquire into their names and family 
connections. 

Soon, by a turn, we entered a loftier forest 
of lindens and other statelier trees, and all 
over the moist, dark earth, grew the broad, 

reen leaves and almost ripened fruit of the 
Lily-of the-Valley. Again a little distance, 
and the air is rich with the fragrance of the 
white orchis. On every side the slender 
spikes arise, and I stop our driver in order to 
descend and gather a handful of the princely 
flowers. But there is no time for botanizing, 
and the rich secrets of the forest depths are 
for more leisurely travellers than we are this 
morning. The wildness, and the uncultivated 
beauty of this forest, remind us of the wood- 
lands of our own country, so full of beauty 
and so rapidly disappearing before the plough 
of the cultivator. Woodland is nd more 
highly prized here, and we might indeed won- 
der that forty thousand acres of forest should 
exist in the midst of this densely populated 
country, only two or three hours distant from 
Paris, did we not remember that it was only 
the pleasure ground of monarchs. 

Occasionally, a great old tree has fallen by 


‘its own weight, weary of life, and then the 


axe of the woodman has attacked it, and the 
branches are all lopped off and cut in lengths 
for fuel, the twigs tied up in bundles for the 
same purpose, the uprooted stumps neatly 
sawed from the stem and trimmed from the 
roots, and every chip, as it seemed to us, gath- 
ered up closely, leaving only the smooth log 
to serve the purpose of the builder. 

But here comes the sunshine, and our 
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driver halts in a grand avenue, carpeted wil 
a clean, green sward, about a hundred 

wide, and extending both ways as far as ty 
eye can reach. Buttercups, daisies and fig 


get-me-nots smiled up from the green tug 


he birds were singing triumphantly in fy 
tree-tops, and the sunbeams gave us lovigg 
salutations, and the morning breeze’ sti 

the boughs into soft music. It seemed y 
good to wander about the forest of Cog: 
piegne, and the idea of hurrying away to th 
railway station from all this tender beaut 
was strangely repulsive—but such is life, 

We ask our coachee, “‘ How many mil 
drive does the forest afford?” “Tw 
thousand leagues,” is the astounding reply, 
We say no more, but interpret his assertigy 
to mean merely that the forest is very lar 
and the drives through it numerous, and 
intricate as to seem endless. These sylyay 
shades make this city a desirable summg 
residence, and we are told that numeroy 
visitors are attracted to it, and that there 
a small English community established hem 
If one could devote several days to Com 
piegne, there are relics of medisval tim 
here worthy of study. But we turn away 
from them, being mainly intent on reach 
ing the Low Countries, and visiting s 
of the interesting Dutch cities before th 
summer heat becomes too intense. 

A swift express train receives us, and a 
9 o’clock we are whirling onward over the 
pleasant land. The hay is being gathered, 
and the grain is waving its heavy heads li 
miniature ocean billows. We observe some 
fields almost filled with scarlet poppies, and 
some of the grass about to be mown was 4 
rich study for the painter. The varied grees 
tints of the grass were enlivened with a thick 
sprinkling of daisies, and a gorgeous crow 
of deep crimson poppies ; enough of the nar 
cotic plant, one would think, to put the Flem 
ish country to sleep a hundred years. 

We pause a few minutes at the historic, for 
tified town of St. Quentin, where the French 
armies have been twice overthrown by theit 
foes: in 1557, by the Spaniards and their ab 
lies, and in 1871 by the Prussians. Like 
Paris, however, the town of St. Quentin seems 
to have forgotten her sorrows, and looks # 
cheery and bright as possible to day ; and her 
linen and cotton mills, the most important ia 
France, hum on as though they had never 
felt the paralyzing touch of the rough hand 
of war. 

The country grows more and more level a 
we approach and pass the frontiers of Bek 
gium, and we note the numerous canal 
which traverse the meadows. The borders of 
the canals are planted with trees, beside 
which cultivation reaches to the very brink; 
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and so fertile is the scil, and so perfect the 
qiture, that everything is growing luxur- 
jantly, and we realize in some measure how 
this country supports so dense a population. 
But, with all this industry and thrift, there 
jg much poverty here, and one feels like tell- 
ing these toiling Belgians of the good land 
red for them and their children beyond 
the Atlantic wave, where fertile valleys and 
wooded hills are awaiting the industrious 
emigrants, who can make them more produc- 
tive than the rich lands of the Flemings. 


——- 8 
From the Christian Register. 


THE UNITY OF THE SPIRIT. 
BY CHARLES A, HUMPHREYS. | 


[ have one creed, and that is ever duty; 
I have one law, and that is always love; 
Jseek one grace, and that, the fadeless beauty 
Of holiness, and trust that look above. 


[have one faith, and that I hold, with meekness, 
In simple truth, whose might, O Lord, is thine ; 
Ihave one hope that what I do in weakness 
May be confirmed with God’s own strength divine. 


Ifind one joy, and that in serving others; 
I know one peace, and that a conscience pure ; 
Jlove one fellowship, and that with brothers 
Whose life doth mine to nobler tasks allure. 


Iworsbip one, Him, only God, adoring, 

To whom heaven’s hosts their endless homage pay; 
[follow one, His guidance safe imploring, 

Who said to all who seek, “I am the way.” 


Thus worshiping, believing, loving, hoping, 
Though oft in devious paths alone I’ve trod, 
find that still, with all true souls, I’m groping 
Towards one bright centre in the love of God. 


—_—-~0e—-—___ 


LIFE OR DEATH? 


oth Life survive the touch of Death? 

Death's hand alone the secret holds, 

Which as to each one he unfolds, 
We press to know with bated breath. 


A whisper there, a whisper here, 
Confirms the hope to which we cling ; 
But still we grasp at anything, 

And sometimes hope and sometimes fear. 


Some whisper that the dead we knew 
Hover around us while we pray, 
Anxious to speak. We cannot say: 

We only wish it may be true. 


I know a Stoic who has thought, 
“ As healthy blood flows through his veins, 
And joy his present life sustains, 

And all this good has come unsought, 


“For more he cannot rightly pray; 
Life may extend, or life may cease ; 
He bides the issue, sure of peace, 

Sure of the best in God’s own way. 


“ Perfection waits the race of man; 
If, working out this great design, 
God cuts us off, we must resign 

To be the refuse of His plan.” 


But I, for one, feel no such peace; 
I dare to think I have in me 
That which had better never be, 

If lost before it can increase. 
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And oh! the ruined piles of mind, 
Daily discovered everywhere. 
Built but to crumble in despair ?— 

I dare not think Him so unkind. 


The rudest workman would not fling 
The fragments of his work away, 
If ev’ry useless bit of clay 

He trod on were a sentient thing. 


And does the Wisest Worker take 
Quick human hearts, instead of stone, 
And hew and carve them one by one, 

Nor heed the pangs with which they break? 


And more: if but Creation’s waste, 
Would He have given us sense to yearn 
For the perfection none can earn, 

And hope the fuller life to taste ? 


I think, if we must cease to be, 

It is a eruelty refined, 

To make the instincts of our mind 
Stretch out towards eternity. 


Wherefore I welcome nature’s cry, 

As earnest of a life again, 

Where thought shall never be in vain, 
And doubt before the light shall fly. 


—Macmillan’s Magazine. 





From the Springfield Republican. 
THE MANUFACTURE AND SALE OF POSTAL 
CARDS. 


The first postal cards were placed on sale 
in Washington a "bem ago. The first cards 
were issued from the manvfactory in this city 
May 12, 1873, and the demand then begun 
has continued with unabated vigor through- 
out the year. It was estimated that the coun- 
try would demand 100,000,000 cards the first 
year, but Superintendent Tyner’s report, May 
11, 1874, gives 112,043,500 as the number of 
cards shipped the first year, and 2,018,000 
were sent off the day after the closing of the 
year. The demand has held its own through 
the last three-quarters of the year, although 
it was believed that the first furious demand 
for pcstal cards would soon spend itself. The 
figures are: Shipments-to January, 1874, 
80,585,800 ; for the first quarter in 1874, 
19,414,700, and since April 1st, 12,043,000. 

The difficulties in the way of making the 
cards have been gradually overcome, and for 
several months there has been no complaint 
of the work. The chief difficulty has been 
with the paper, which Hudson & Cheney, the 
contractors, at first found themselves unable 
to make of the required excellence. They re- 
modelled a portion of their mill, at an expense 
of $10,000, however, but, just as they were 
ready to begin operations, their orders for 
bank-note paper increased upon them to such 
an extent that they gave up the idea of mak- 
ing all the postal card paper, and for the time 
being a Lawrence firm took a portion of the 
job. Hudson & Cheney still made some of 
the paper, but, in August, 6000 pounds of 
paper a day were wanted, and its manufac- 
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ture was surrendered to the Lawrence par- 
ties. They ship it to this city in sheets, the 
size of 36 cards, 2200 sheets in a case. 
Arriving at the manufactory the cases are 
reweighed and the sheets recounted and ex- 
amined as to finish; a case at a time is then 
given to the printer, who, receiving twenty- 
two hundred sheets, is obliged to return thirty- 
six cards, perfect or imperfect, for each sheet 


street, Philadelphia, any corrections of time or Placey 
of holding Friends’ Meetings, & , without delay, g 
enable the publication at an early date. 



















For Friends’ Intelligencer. | 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, ETC, 
FOR SIXTH MONTH. 
1873 | 1814} fg sita: 


Days. | Daya iles 1 
Rain during some portion of the - a a 





received. From the printer the sheets go to| rain all or neatly al day-cccccccce) 1 | wf te 
the slitter—a machine which divides each | Cloady, without storms................0+ | 6 6 | ship a 
sheet into nine strips—and then a beautiful | Clear, as ordinarily accepted...........+| 12) | WE Glassic 
little cross-cutting machine cuts off each card, Total | 3 | S| Noeffa 
drops them into hoppers, and when each hop- otal..... Oeevececcoes Oo ree eeeee seeesees Pe trainin 
per has twenty-five cards a bell rings, the 1873 | 18% oo 
hopper turns over, and girls sitting in front | rempgratcres, RAIN, DEATHS, ETC. | | § Ball 
of the machine catch up these twenty-five ; Deg. | Deg | (Septe 
cards, examine, recount and band them in| Mean temperature of Sixth mo., per 
PR I sceiceicesacincionsinnse 74.09 | 76.53 

packages of twenty-five each, Thence they Highest point attained during month, 4n. 
go to the boxing table, where twenty packs,| Penna. Hospital......... nosuliapepiiusens 95.00 | 97.598 
five hundred cards, no more, no less, are put| Lowest do reached do do | 51-00) 55.0 7 


Rain during the month, do do  |0-88in.|2 66iq 


in pasteboard boxes ready for shipment. ; 
DeaTus during the month, being four; 


About forty persons are employed at the 











9 

manufactory, many of them girls. Boys run ee ee oe vs tae This 
the machines, while the girls assort, inspect =| -' 
and band the cards. ° . ° Average of the mean temperature of Sixth ot 

The utmost accuracy is required: iImper-| month for the past 85 years...........cssseeee vided i 
fect cards are carefully destroyed, and a daily | Highest mean of temperature during that en- ments, 
balance is struck between the cards shipped, | _ tire period, 1870........cssssssee seesesee soeeeears degree 
on hand or destroyed, and the number manu- | Lowest mean of temperature during that en- with th 
factured. None of the employés are allowed CPO PEE, BOG inkics itisisicessnitncaaed 08 of any 


to take away an imperfect card, and in every 
department the utmost care is taken to pro- 
tect the Government from fraud. The ma- 
chinery for doing the work has been greatly 
improved during the year, and the system of 
the work bettered by Superintendent Tyner. 
The mailing department was a difficult one 
to organize perfectly, but it has been done 
so carefully that of thirty thousand packages 
of cards shipped during the year not one has 
been lost and only two have gone astray. 
This, in view of the.fact that cards have been 
sent to about 19,000 of the 33,000 post-offices 
in the country, shows extraordinary care. 
Not less than 500 cards are sent to any one 
post-office, while four cities in the country 
have called for a million at a time. The de- 
mand for car.ls is now sufficient to keep the 
presses running eighteen hours a day, and 
about 3,000 pounds, or 1,700 cases of paper, 
are daily used in their making. 
eee 
NOTICE. 
Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting Committee on 
Circular Meetings, will meet Sixth-day, Seven.h 


month 17th, at 4 P. M., in Monthly Meeting Room, 
Race street. Ws. Eyre, Clerk. 


COMPARISON OF RAIN. | 1873. | 1874, 
Totals for the first six months of)” |. a 
ONO PORE a cisdieccces ceeericcicvies [23.78 in.|21 47 in, 
aa 

The most interesting item in the above exhibit ig 
probably the temperature. Everybody asserted it bad} 
been a very hot month, which was true. Butgwhile 
it was three 69-100 degrees (3.69) above the average) 
for eighty-five years, it was only about one and one 
half degrees above that of last year, and falls be 
bind the mazimum (1870) one 68-100 degrees (1.68), § —— 

The mean temperature of the month under re 
view has also been exceeded six times during that BO 
period, viz., 

1793, : 76 deg.| 1865, - 16.73 deg 
1828, - 77 “ 11870, - ‘77.21 4 
1831, - 77 “ |1872, - 76.28 & 

In addition to which 75 degrees and upwards has 
been reached siz times in the before-mentioned 
eighty-five years, with nine or ten 74 degrees and up 
wards additional. So, hot as it has been (which is 
freely admitted), it will be seen “hot weather” is no f 
novelty in the Sixth month. 

Again, there has been considerable comment 
made upon the “dry season.” Compare the figure Ins 
with those of last year, as also with the siz month 
aggregate—for, while we are only a little over on@ TH 
inch in quantity behind last year, that six month 
aggregate exceeded the preceding (1872) by 8.42 
inches. 

It may possibly be well to add, as a matter of 
record, the existence of a comet in the northwes B 
which has been barely visible to the naked eye for 
several evenings past. Astronomers have, however, 
promised a full view of the visitor on July 4. For 


Philada., Seventh mo, 2, 1874. J. M. Exuis. 
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FRIENDS’ ALMANAC, 1875. 
In order to have the Almanac nearly correct, 
Friends throughout the country will confer a favor 
by sending to Joseph M. Truman, Jr., 717 Willow 
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~ BDUCATIONAL. 
MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE 


CONCORDVILLE, 
DELAWARE CUUNTY, PENN. 
[s sitaated on the Phila. & Baltimore Central R.R., 20 
miles west of Philadelphia. Both sexes are admitted. 
It is under the care of a Board of Trustees, members 
of the Society of Friends. To our present corps of 
Teachers we have added two others, ripe in Scholar- 
ship and exoerience. The English branches, the 
Classics and the Sciences will be thoroughly taught. 
No efforts will be spared to give students a careful 
training. The Buildings have superior modern 
arrangements. Small children will be provided 
with the comforts of a home. 
Fall and Winter session will commence 9mo. 
(September) 14. For Circular address, 


JOSEPH SHORTLIDGE, 
én. Principal. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 
SWARTHMORE, 

DELAWARE COUNTY, PENN. 

This Institution, under the care of Friends, and | 

open to students of either sex, is situated on the | 

West Chester and Philadelphia Railroad, ten miles | 

from Philadelphia. Full courses of study are pro- 

vided in both the Classical and Scientific Depart- 

ments, for completing either of which the usual 

are conferred. There is also connected 

with the College a Preparatory School. Applicants 

ofany age are admitted either to the College or the | 
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Preparatory School who bring testimonials of good | 
baracter from their last teachers, and pass the re- | 
ired preliminary examinations. The examinations | 


School will be held on Third, Fourth and Fifth days, 
applications should be made as early as possible, 


either personally or by letter, to the President. For 
Catalogue and further particulars address 
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6.73 deg. YOUNG MEN AND BOYS. 
7.21 4 KENNETT SQUARE, PA. 
6.28 & Terms very Reasonable. 
—_ has SPECIAL PROVISION AND CARE FOR LITTLE BOYS 
ontiea PROF. J. M. HABEL, Pa. D. 
a History, Modern Languages, Physiology and Astronomy, 
oon DR. C. 8. GAUNTT, 
(which i Chemistry and Natural Philosophy. 
er” is nO CHARLES F. COSTEN, 
Penmanship and English Branches. 
comment 8. C. SHORTLIDGE, A. M., Parnctpat, 
e figures Instructor in Language, Mathematics and English. 


iz month. 


cero THE TAYLOR ACADEMY, 


over 0 


) by 84 





















4 (Formerly Taylor & Jackson’s Academy, 


WILMINGTON, Del., 


matter of 

orthwafA BOARDING & DAY SCHOOL 
d eye for FOR BOTH SEXES. 

however, F Will re-open Ninth month 7th, 1874. 

y 4. For Circulars and further information, «ddress 

|. Hous. Bam, J. K. TAYLOR, Principal. 


admission to the College or the Preparatory | 


the 1st, 2d and 3d of Ninth-month (September, 1874. | 
Tosecure places, the accomodations being limited, | * 2€W nd well selected stock. 


| 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. | 


BOARDING SCHOOL, | 





CRAFT & JESSUP, 
(Successors to B, A. Wildman,) 
905 Marger Sraeet, Painaps.eaia. 
House Furnishing Goods, Cutlery, Walnut Brack- 


ets, Lamps and Lamp Fixtures, Bird Cages, Plated, 


Britannia, Tin, Iron, Wood and Willow ware. 
CLOTHES WRINGERS REPAIRED. 
©. ©, JESSUP, 





LYDIA A. MURPHY, 
PLAIN AND FANCY MILLINER, 


587 Franklin 8t., above Spring Garden. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


THE REYNOLDS IRON ROOFING C0. 


Manufacturers of Iron Building Work, Zinc Orna- 


| ments, Galvanized Iron Cornices, Balustrades, Win- 


dow Caps, Dormers, &c. These make low fire in- 
surance rates. Also the Reynolds Iron Roofing, 
tighter and more durable than tin or slate. Send 
for circulars. 407 WALNUT Street, Philadelphia. 
Works, Camden. 


FURNITURE. 
Established twenty-five years by 
8. B. REGESTER, 


Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnut 
and Cottage Furniture, Spring, Hairand Husk Mat- 
tresses. 





No. 526 Oattownmt Srapet, Para. 


I, F. HOPKINS, 

REMOVED TO NEW STORE, 227 N. TENTH ST. 
Manufacturer and dealer in fine 
WALNUT FURNITURE, MATTRASSES, &c., &e., 
would respectfully invite the attention of Friends te 


PRICES LOW. 
ENGRAVED FORMS 


MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 


For persons marrying by FRIENDS’ CEREMONY, 
whether members or not. Fine parchment, in neat, 





| boxes. Blanks $4.00. Filled ‘up $8.00. 


JOHN COMLY, 144 N. Seventh St. 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SON, 
902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Always on hand a large variety of Paper Hangings 
and Window Shades. We have a very desirable 
Spring Shade Roller, which works without cords, 
and is much approved. 


CARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
Window Shades. Oil Oloth, Mats, &e. 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
29p 823 33 North Second St., Philada, 
























MUTUAL FIRE INS. C0., 


Of Philadelphia, 
No. 701 ARCH STREET. 


CALEB CLOTHIER, President. 
ALAN WOOD, Vice President. 

THOMAS MATHER, Treas. 
T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 


ERMON, BY JESSE KRERSEY. 
PRIOR, SIX CENTS. 
WALTON & CO., 

529 and 531 N. Eighth st., below Green, Phila. 
STATIONERS AND BOOKSELLERS. 
Printers, Bookbinders, and Engravers. 
CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 


PF\EACHER WANTED. 

To engage for year, to begin 
Ninth mo. next, a lady Friend thoroughly qualified by 
experience, taste and culture to teach English Grammar, 
Composition, and Literature, in a Private School in 
a city. Please apply in writing, giving particulars, 
to JOHN COMLY, 144 N. 7th St., Philadelphia. 





ANTED A TEACHER, 
For the Friends’ School 
at Horsham, to commence with the Fall Session. 
Address, ’ HUGHES WARNER, or 
SARAH P. SMITH, 


HORSHAM P. 0., PA. 


MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, 
BY FRIENDS’ CEREMONY 
Blanks, $4.00, Filled up, $8.00. 
Invitations neatly prepared. 


701 ARCH STREET. 
lyeow T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN. 


Joun H. Rozerrs. Revsen M. Rozserts 


J.H. ROBERTS & BRO. 


PRODUCE 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


And Dealers in 
Foreign and Domestic Fruits, 
248 NORTH DELAWARE AVENUE, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
Consignments solicited. Shipping orders promptly filled. 


P. F. ROBERTS, Alexandria, Va. 
THORNTON CONROW & CO., Philada. 


FOR SALE. 


My Farm of 105 acres in Loudon County, Va. 
one mile south of Purcellville, on the Washington 
and Ohio Railroad. There is a good brick House, 
brick Barn, and other buildings ; good Apple, Peach, 
and Pear Orchards, a quantity of small fruits, etc. ; 
good springs and running water. 
Reference to— 

Richardson & Janney, Philadelphia. 

D. W. Taylor, Wilmington, Del. 

E. W. Taylor, 

Wn. P. Taylor, “s “ 


BERNARD TAY] DR, 


Lincoln P. O., 
Loudon County, Va. 
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LARGE SALARY a month easily made with 


To 
WM. PARRY, Cinnaminson, N. J. 


























New Type—Skilled Workmen | 5 


Established over 3O Years. 


BILL HEADINGS, 
raVOICES. 
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Corner of Library Street. 








BENJAMIN STRATTAN, 


CENERAL INSURANCE — 
AND 7 Staple 
REAL ESTATE AGENT AND BROKER 
NOTARY PUBLIC AND CONVEYANCER. 
Loans Nee@otiatep, Rents Couuectep, &o., &% 
Office, ODD FELLOWS’ BUILDING, 
Corner MAIN AND FIFTH STREETS, J 
RICHMOND, IND. 


L. & R. L. TYSON, C0 
No. 249 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
Staple Trimmings, Dress Linings, Hosiery, Gloves, && | 











Zephyrs and fine Knit Goods for Infants. | 248 
Book Muslin, Handkerchiefs. and Cap Materials. 

FRIENDS’ CAPS MADE TO ORDER. Cor 

PPR 


_ Stencil and Key Check outfits. Catalogues’ § — 
and Samples sent free. S. M. Spencer, 117 Ham 
over St., Boston. 





My } 
BOUGHTON’S fi 
ADJUSTABLE oo 


MOSQUITO; 


AND FLY SCREEN, 
From SO Cts. to $3.00 
Will fit any window, and keep out flies and bugs. 
Door Screens from $3.00 to $8.00. 

AGENTS WANTED. 

J. W. TOUGHTON, 114 S. Twelfth Street. 

Send Stamp for Circular. Wood Carpet Store 


